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THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 


AND 

THE  CHIEF  PROBLEMS 
THEREAFTER 


An  Address  before 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
February  5th,  191S 
by  John  B.  Lunger 

The  title  of  my  talk  today  may  give  you  the  impression  that 
I look  for  an  early  peace.  I assure  you  I have  no  such  happy 
illusion. 

Unfounded  prediction  of  early  peace,  in  my  opinion,  borders 
on  sedition.  Its  influence  is  to  relax  effort,  to  lessen  sacrifice 
and  to  weaken  our  sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  we  have 
assumed. 

The  after-war  problem  of  first  importance  is  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  world.  As  a preliminary  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  we  must  help  conquer  the  mighty  outlaw  and 
the  desperadoes  under  him  who  are  now  ravishing  Europe 
and  threatening  the  whole  world.  Any  peace  based  on 
expediency  or  entered  into  as  a compromise,  would  only  be  fol- 
lowed by  secret  preparation  and  patient  waiting  on  the  part 
of  Germany  for  the  opportunity  to  strike  a new  blow — and 
at  a time  when  the  countries  now  acting  in  concert  may  be 
unable  to  join  forces.  The  war  must  be  fought  to  a decisive 
military  victory  now.  The  Allies  must  dictate  the  terms  of 
peace. 

There  should  be  no  temporizing  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
with  a government  that  has  reverted  to  the  practices  of  bar- 
barians. 
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We  entered  the  war  after  two  years  of  trial  during  which 
our  people  were  killed,  our  property  destroyed,  our  rights  as 
a nation  trampled  upon,  while  German  officials  and  spies 
within  our  borders  planned  and  worked  to  spread  sedition 
and  create  dissension  in  our  country. 

And  I need  not  remind  you  that  we  should  never  have  had 
our  present  opportunity  of  aiding  in  winning  this  war  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  heroism  of  Belgium  and  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  If  Germany  had  won  in  that  battle  we  might  to-day 
be  facing  the  hosts  of  the  ruthless  invaders  on  our  own  shores. 
England  and  France  have  freely  given  of  their  manhood  and 
material  resources  to  holding  Germany  in  check  for  three 
whole  years.  They  cannot  fight  America ’s  battle  longer  with- 
out our  aid.  We  must  now  help  win  the  war  or  go  down  with 
our  allies.  And  our  allies  must  also  look  to  us  to  supply  their 
needs,  chiefly  because  of  the  shortage  of  ocean  carriers.  We 
can  give  the  most  efficient  aid  because  of  our  proximity; 
a ship  can  make  two  trips  from  the  United  States  while  it 
is  making  one  from  the  Argentine,  and  four  from  the  United 
States  while  it  is  making  one  from  Australia. 

Germany’s  advantages  in  this  war  consisted  chiefly  in  her 
careful  preparation.  For  over  forty  years  she  had  been  building 
the  strongest  war  machine  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Germany  struck  before  other  countries  were 
ready.  She  had  been  ready  for  years.  Ten  years  before  the 
war  Germany’s  scheme  of  mobilization  was  explained  to  me 
in  Munich  and  I was  given  an  insight  into  her  system  of  keeping 
up  her  stores  of  supplies.  Except  in  the  matter  of  finance 
she  was  as  ready  then  for  war  as  she  was  in  1914. 

PREPAREDNESS 

What  a significant  lesson  to  the  United  States  is  found  in 
the  careful  preparation  of  Germany.  No  one  wishes  to  see 
this  country  given  up  to  military  pursuits,  and  we  should  all 
object  to  having  militarism  become  the  chief  purpose  of  na- 
tional and  private  life  as  it  is  in  Germany;  but  we  should  in- 
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sist  on  that  fair  measure  of  preparedness  which  will  insure 
the  respect  of  other  nations  and  enable  us  to  protect  our  in- 
terests when  they  are  attacked.  Even  with  Germany  sub- 
dued, permanent  universal  peace  is  by  no  means  assured. 
Many  generations  will  doubtless  come  and  go  before  the  danger 
of  war  will  be  eliminated.  In  the  meantime,  the  best  way  to 
solve  this  after-war  problem  is  to  prepare  for  national  de- 
fense on  a sane  and  adequate  scale.  Our  young  men  should 
all  have  some  rudimentary"  war  training  to  make  them  ready 
for  emergencies. 

For  several  years  I have  been  an  advocate  of  compulsory 
military  service,  after  the  Swiss  system.  Not  solely  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity  but  for  its  benefit  to  our  young 
men  physically  and  morally:  including  under  the  latter  heading 
the  discipline  of  organization.  You  gentlemen  who  employ 
large  bodies  of  men  know  that  one  of  your  greatest  difficulties 
is  to  overcome  the  lack  of  discipline  in  young  men;  and 
their  slowness  to  grasp  the  importance  of  systematic  work  and 
team  play.  Another  advantage  of  military"  service  will  be 
found  in  its  leveling  and  democratizing  influences,  resulting 
in  a better  understanding  between  those  in  different  walks  of 
life.  A cantonment  was  established  near  my  country"  home 
last  year  and  through  the  courtesy  of  a hotel  manager  I secured 
the  services  of  a chef  to  act  as  an  instructor  to  the  verdant 
cooks.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  return  to  New  York 
I called  at  the  camp  to  take  him  to  the  station.  On  the  way 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  through  the  most  delightful  ex- 
perience of  his  life ; that  the  young  men  seemed  to  consider  him 
not  as  a cook  but  as  an  equal.  When  he  left  several  of  the 
officers  shook  hands  with  him  and  thanked  him  for  his  sendees. 

SHIPPING 

For  twenty  years  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  doubtless  for 
a longer  period,  publicists  have  urged  upon  Congress  the  im- 
portance of  subsidizing  shipping  in  order  to  build  up  a 
merchant  marine.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  their  argu- 
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ments,  and  in  some  quarters  they  were  accused  of  trying 
to  secure  special  legislation  for  capitalists  and  big  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Our  legislative 
bodies  at  Washington  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  build  ships  in  this  country  and  man  them 
here  so  as  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  for 
the  trade  of  the  world  without  governmental  help.  They 
seemed  blind  to  the  example  set  by  England,  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, the  latter  having  built  up  through  state  subsidies,  in 
the  short  period  of  20  or  25  years,  a merchant  marine  second 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  consequence  of  our  shortsightedness,  perhaps  our  folly, 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  humiliation  of  transporting  the 
bulk  of  our  troops  and  munitions  in  vessels  captured  from  the 
Germans,  or  in  English  bottoms,  while  we  are  feverishly  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  shipyards  and  ships,  at  excessive 
costs.  One-half,  yes  one-quarter  of  the  amount  which  is 
now  being  spent,  if  distributed  over  a period  of  twenty  years, 
would  have  given  us  a merchant  marine  which  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  this  emergency.  An  important  after-war 
problem  will  be  solved  if  the  Government  will  continue  its 
support  of  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  until  we  have  a self- 
supporting  merchant  marine  commensurate  with  our  needs. 

THE  RAILROADS 

We  are  also  paying  the  penalty  of  our  shortsightedness  with 
respect  to  the  railroads.  They  have  been  found  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  the  extra  traffic  thrown  upon  them  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war,  notwithstanding  that  much  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing normal  traffic  had  been  forcibly  stopped.  It  is  true 
that  some  years  back  a few  of  the  railroads  were  financially 
exploited  at  the  expense  of  the  security  holders,  the  properties 
and  the  public.  Nevertheless  we  know  that  their  present  embar- 
rassments are  mainly  due  to  shortage  of  labor,  shortage  of  equip- 
ment and  unusual  congestion,  but  every  thinking  man  under- 
stands that  all  these  are  effects  and  not  causes,  and  they  do  not 
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go  to  the  heart  of  the  situation.  The  railroads  have  been 
literally  starved  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  of  the  various  state  commissions.  This  forms 
an  interesting  chapter  illustrative  of  the  workings  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government.  Wages  have  been  increased,  the 
cost  of  rails  and  railroad  equipment  of  all  kinds  has  risen,  but 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  roads,  notwithstanding  that 
their  necessities  were  obvious  and  the  situation  plainly  fraught 
with  peril,  to  secure  commensurate  advances  in  rates.  The 
“rations”  of  the  roads  have  been  reduced  until  not  a few  of 
them  are  in  a starving  condition  so  far  as  the  physical  condition 
of  their  equipment  and  roadbeds  is  concerned,  because  they 
could  not  be  maintained  properly.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  until  foreign 
orders  began  to  pour  in,  many  of  our  equipment  plants  were 
running  with  greatly  reduced  forces. 

Here  again  we  were  told,  particularly  in  the  sensational 
press,  that  only  bankers  and  capitalists  would  benefit  by 
an  increase  in  rates.  Now  bankers  do  not  buy  securities 
to  hold.  They  buy  them  to  sell.  Nor  do  capitalists  hold 
more  than  is  represented  by  their  individual  investments. 
The  bulk  of  the  railroad  securities  in  this  country  are  held 
chiefly  by  our  thrifty  citizens  of  modest  means,  either  directly 
or  through  the  fiduciary  institutions  in  which  they  invest  their 
savings — such  as  the  savings  banks  and  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies. President  Wilson,  in  his  address  to  Congress  respect- 
ing the  taking  over  of  the  railroads,  brought  light,  let  us  hope, 
into  a good  many  dense  minds  when  he  said : 

“IN  THE  HANDS  OF  MANY  THOUSANDS 
OF  SMALL  INVESTORS  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  AS 
WELL  AS  IN  NATIONAL  BANKS,  IN  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES,  IN  SAVINGS  BANKS,  IN 
TRUST  COMPANIES,  IN  FINANCIAL  AGEN- 
CIES OF  EVERY  KIND,  RAILWAY  SECURI- 
TIES, THE  SUM  TOTAL  OF  WHICH  RUNS  UP 
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TO  SOME  TEN  OR  ELEVEN  THOUSAND  MIL- 
LIONS, CONSTITUTE  A VITAL  PART  OF 
THAT  STRUCTURE  OF  CREDIT,  AND  THE 
UNQUESTIONED  SOLIDITY  OF  THAT  STRUC- 
TURE MUST  BE  MAINTAINED.” 

The  bankers  and  the  capitalists  of  the  country  have  suffered 
only  incidentally  through  the  embarrassments  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  burden  and  the  loss  have  fallen  chiefly  upon 
the  prudent  and  the  thrifty. 

Another  embarrassment  of  the  railroads  has  been  found  in 
the  anti-pooling  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
which  has  prevented  the  free  exchange  of  traffic  between  roads. 
If  this  section  of  the  law  had  been  abrogated  or  suspended 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  problems  of  the  railroads  would 
have  been  simplified.  I remember  reading,  a few  weeks  ago, 
a speech  by  a Senator  in  which  he  strongly  condemned  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  not  relieving  the  congestion  at 
Pittsburgh  by  transferring  freight  to  the  Baltimore  & Ohio. 
I believe  that  the  Senator  is  a lawyer  and  he  should  have 
known  that  if  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  done  as  he  said 
it  should,  the  officers  of  the  company  would  have  been  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

I think  all  intelligent  men  are  in  agreement  that  if  the 
railroads  had  been  allowed  to  increase  their  rates  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  equipment;  had  not 
been  trammeled  by  the  anti-pooling  law,  and  had  not  been 
embarrassed  by  conflicting  priority  orders  and  the  many  vex- 
atious rules  of  the  States  and  of  the  National  Government, 
they  could  undoubtedly  have  met  efficiently  every  demand 
upon  them.  The  breakdown  of  the  railroads  under  war  con- 
ditions emphasizes  so  emphatically  what  they  have  had  to 
endure  that  it  is  safe  to  assert  the  old  situation  can  never 
come  back,  and  that  when  the  railroads  are  returned  to  their 
owners  it  must  be  under  economically  sound  conditions. 
Full  publicity  should  be  required  of  the  railroads  regarding 
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their  transactions;  the  issuance  of  new  securities  should  be 
subject  to  proper  restraint,  but  the  Sherman  Act  should  be  ab- 
rogated in  so  far  as  it  restricts  railroads,  and  the  Government 
should  permit  them  to  pool  their  traffic  where  it  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  do  other  things  which  will  lead  to 
elimination  of  waste  and  economies  of  operation.  Above  all, 
they  should  be  granted  elasticity  as  to  rates. 

COAL  SUPPLY 

You  gentlemen  of  Ohio,  who  live  so  near  the  coal  fields, 
will  hardly  expect  me  to  say  much  on  this  subject.  You 
know  more  about  the  causes  of  the  present  difficulties  than  we 
do  on  the  seaboard;  but  as  we  study  the  history  of  the  past 
few  months  we  may  reasonably  and  fairly  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  situation  had  been  handled  with  foresight 
and  understanding  a supply  of  coal  would  have  been  mined  and 
distributed  sufficient  for  all  our  needs,  and  the  present 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  avoided.  The  supply  was  already 
short  and  the  great  essential  was  speed  of  production.  Eng- 
land had  tried  the  experiment  of  arbitrary  price  fixing  and 
failed,  and  we  should  have  profited  by  her  experience.  The 
thought  that  anyone  may  make  excessive  profits  out  of  war 
conditions  is  abhorrent  to  all;  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  better 
to  let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulate  both  distribution 
and  price,  checking  extravagant  profits  by  taxation.  Eco- 
nomic laws  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

OUR  PROBLEMS 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  you  will  understand  that  I am 
not  reviewing  these  most  intensive  lessons  of  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  you.  My  thought  and  intention  is 
simply  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  for  the  past  two  or  three 
decades  our  legislative  bodies— National  and  State— have 
drifted  from  constructive  legislation  into  the  realm  of  the  in- 
competent if  not  of  the  destructive;  paying  more  attention  to 
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party  success  and  continuance  in  power  than  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  country’s  security  and  progress. 

There  will  be  many  problems  to  meet  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  To  those  of  minor  importance  I need  not  refer,  excepting 
to  say  that  I believe  they  will  be  met  more  expeditiously, 
and  with  less  friction,  in  this  country  than  in  the  countries 
of  the  other  belligerents. 

Having  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  second  part  of  my  talk, 
I will  take  up  the  problems  which  I wish  to  discuss  with  you 
and  which  I hope  may  be  solved  with  the  help  of  the  bitter 
lessons  we  have  been  taught.  We  need  not  worry  over  these 
problems,  but  we  must  work  over  them. 

We  have  that  faith  in  ourselves  that  enables  us  to  know 
that  we  can  solve  them,  however  difficult  they  may  be.  In 
order  to  overcome  difficulties  we  must  understand  them, 
which  means  that  we  must  discuss  them  frankly,  and  this  I 
shall  try  to  do  even  at  the  risk  of  having  my  optimism 
questioned. 

For  several  years  prior  to  this  war  I found  myself  at  odd 
times,  in  the  quiet  of  my  home,  wondering  what  the  future 
of  the  United  States  might  be.  I could  see  changes  taking 
place  in  our  political  system  which  seemed  to  strike  at  the 
very  foundation  stones  of  our  National  structure.  I could 
see  the  temperament  of  great  bodies  of  our  people  slowly 
changing — moving  away  from  the  habits  of  clear  thinking  and 
sober  second  thought  upon  which  Lincoln  so  firmly  depended, 
and  slowly  merging  with  the  impulsive,  volatile  and  reaction- 
ary traits  of  our  newer  immigrants.  I could  see  that  Ameri- 
cans in  large  numbers,  rich  and  poor,  were  more  concerned 
with  personal  interest,  comfort  and  pleasure  than  with  those 
fundamentals  which  make  for  National  strength.  I could  see 
class  feeling  being  fostered  by  demagogues,  more  alive  to  their 
own  welfare  than  to  that  of  their  deluded  followers.  And  so 
my  reflections  would  run  on  from  one  tendency  to  another  until 
at  times  I really  feared  for  the  future  of  my  country  because 
the  evidence  indicated  that  our  National  spirit  seemed  to  be 
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on  the  wane.  Now,  gentlemen,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or 
not,  I will  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  our  entry  into  this  war  is 
worth,  to  this  country,  all  it  will  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  if 
it  will  arouse  our  National  spirit  and  revivify  American  ideals. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  IN  OFFICE 

As  I read  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  Constitution— 
which  is  the  Bible  and  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties — the  states- 
men who  drafted  that  remarkable  instrument  intended  that 
our  democracy  should  be  expressed  through  representative 
government;  meaning  by  this  that  the  people  should  elect 
representative  men  to  represent  them  in  Congress.  I can 
believe  they  had  in  mind  truly  representative  men — the  type 
you  and  I would  name  as  the  executors  of  our  wills,  or  take 
pride  in  placing  in  positions  of  trust. 

Lord  Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth — unquestion- 
ably the  leading  commentary  on  our  political  institutions — 
states  that  there  are  four  essentials  to  the  excellence  of  a rep- 
resentative system,  as  follows: 

“That  the  representatives  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  the  best  men  of  the  country,  and  if  possible 
from  its  natural  leaders. 

“That  they  shall  be  strictly  and  palpably  respon- 
sible to  their  constituents  for  their  speeches  and  votes. 

“That  they  shall  have  courage  enough  to  resist 
any  momentary'  impulse  of  their  constituents  which 
they  think  mischievous;  i.e.,  that  they  shall  be 
representatives  rather  than  mere  delegates. 

“That  they  individually,  and  the  Chamber  they 
form,  shall  have  a reflex  action  on  the  people,  i.e.,  that 
while  they  derive  authority  from  the  people,  they 
shall  also  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
they  acquire  in  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  of  the 
superior  knowledge  and  capacity  they  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  possess.” 
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The  division  of  Congress  into  a Senate  and  House  was  the 
result  of  a compromise  between  two  contending  parties, 
one  advocating  the  principle  that  Congress  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  people;  the  other  that  it  should  be  representa- 
tive of  the  States.  We  may  also  assume  that  one  argument 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the  Senate  was  that  it  would 
serve  as  a check  on  the  House ; for  I find  in  the  Federalist — that 
illuminating  series  of  papers  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison 
and  Jay  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  construing  the  Con- 
stitution— the  following  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton.  Referring 
to  the  Senate  he  writes: 

“There  are  few  positions  more  demonstrable  than 
that  there  should  be  in  every  republic  some  perma- 
nent body  to  correct  the  prejudices,  check  the  in- 
temperate passions  and  regulate  the  fluctuations  of  a 
popular  assembly.” 


I also  find  that  Hamilton  had  no  illusions  respecting  the 
danger  of  the  demagogue  and  his  appeal  to  passion.  He 
writes,  that 

“The  vigor  of  government  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  Liberty:  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
sound  and  well-formed  judgment,  their  interest  can 
never  be  separated:  and  that  a dangerous  ambition 
more  often  lurks  behind  the  specious  mask  of  zeal 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  than  under  the  forbidding 
appearance  of  zeal  for  the  firmness  and  efficiency  of 
government.  History  will  teach  us  that  the  former 
has  been  found  a much  more  certain  road  to 
the  introduction  of  despotism  than  the  latter, 
and  that  of  those  men  who  have  overturned  the 
liberties  of  republics,  the  greatest  number  have 
begun  their  career  by  paying  an  obsequious  court 
to  the  people:  commencing  demagogues  and  ending 
tyrants.  ” 
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THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 


One  of  our  problems  is  to  determine  whether  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  direct  primary  we  have  encouraged  the  selec- 
tion of  representative  men  for  office  and,  as  applied  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  whether  it  has  proven  an  additional  check 
upon  the  passions  and  inconsistencies  of  the  popular  assembly. 
I think  that  the  great  statesmen  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
could  foresee  what  is  only  too  obvious  today,  that  the  more 
popular  assembly  would  ultimately  become  so  large  that  de- 
bate and  open  consideration  of  public  questions  would  be  im- 
possible and  that  the  Senate  would  necessarily  be  the  forum 
for  the  people’s  enlightenment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  most  of  the  important  work  in  the  House  has  to  be 
done  in  committees,  since  the  membership  is  so  large  that  con- 
structive debate  on  the  floor  has  become  a practical  impossi- 
bility. 

The  evidence  is  that  in  many  ways,  and  chiefly  through 
the  direct  primary,  we  are  drifting  from  representative 
government  into  direct  government  by  the  people.  When 
I use  the  word  “people”  you  will  understand  that  I do 
not  mean  those  who  in  a monarchical  country  would  be 
called  the  lower  classes;  but  all  men  of  high  or  low  degree  who 
pay  little  attention  to  their  franchise  as  citizens ; to  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Government,  and  who  are  moved  only  by  passing 
impulse,  self-interest  or  prejudice.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
capacity  for  citizenship  involves  three  qualities — intelligence, 
self-control  and  conscience.  The  Constitution  ordained 
equal  rights  to  all,  and  we  were  able  to  move  toward 
our  democracy  very  easily  for  the  reason  that,  unlike  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  we  had  never  had  an  aristocratic 
or  titled  body  of  citizens. 

This  tendency  toward  direct  rule  is  undermining  the  pillars 
of  the  temple,  and  is  the  chief  problem  by  which  we  shall  be 
confronted  after  the  war.  Direct  rule  has  always  led  to 
chaotic  conditions.  Its  danger  to  our  political  institutions  is 
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creating  apprehension  in  more  than  one  quarter.  T o illustrate. 
A short  time  ago  I lunched  in  the  University  Club  at  Washing- 
ton with  a Democrat  of  national  prominence.  Over  our 
coffee  he  startled  me  by  saying,  “I  would  cut  off  my  right 
hand  if  it  would  rid  my  mind  of  one  responsibility.”  He 
then  went  on  to  explain  that  he  was  filled  with  regret  for  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  advocating  the  direct  primary; 
that  he  had  taken  it  up  conscientiously  as  the  best  way  in 
sight  of  checking  machine  politics.  But  when  he  had  seen 
the  result — in  the  men  it  was  producing,  not  calm  level-headed 
representative  men  of  capacity  but  men  who  rather  reflected 
the  momentary  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people— he  was 
fearful  of  the  outcome. 

I am  aware  that  the  direct  primary  was  taken  up  and 
adopted  as  a check  on  grave  political  abuses  which  gave  con- 
cern to  us  all,  and  which  if  unchecked  invited  dangers  just 
as  grave  as  those  to  which  I am  calling  your  attention.  Had 
we  been  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  past  ages  and 
peoples  and  their  institutions,  we  might  have  found  a less 
dangerous  remedy. 


IMMIGRATION 

One  more  after-war  problem  about  which  I wish  to  speak 
is  that  of  immigration.  I know  that  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  labor  will  at  first  be  antagonistic  to  any  thought  of 
restricting  immigration.  And  yet  I believe  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  restrict  immigration  even  more  than  the  act  of 
1917  if  we  wish  to  make  this  country  safe  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  children. 

Next  to  Lord  Bryce  as  a student  of  America  I would  rate 
de  Tocqueville,  a French  philosopher  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1830.  In  his  book  on  Democracy  in  America  he  points  out 
that  “the  dangers  which  beset  the  American  Nation  do  not 
originate  in  diversity  of  interests  and  opinions,  but  in  the  va- 
rious characters  and  passions  of  the  American.  ” To  give  us  a 
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name  he  refers  to  us  as  Anglo-Americans.  I take  it  that  he 
meant  by  this  that,  although  there  were  peoples  of  other 
countries  amongst  us,  we  were  chiefly  of  the  English,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  British  stock.  If  he  had  used  the  ex- 
pression Anglo-Saxon  Americans — the  people  of  the  North — I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  as  that  would  fairly  character- 
ize the  then  population  of  the  United  States. 

Since  1870  the  tide  of  immigration  has  been  strong,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  now  fully  41%  of  our  adult  males  over  the  age 
of  20  are  foreign  born,  or  native  born  of  foreign  parents.  In 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  the  immigrants  ar- 
riving in  this  country  numbered  over  one  million  annually. 
They  were  not  the  “people  of  the  North”  but  the  driftwood  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe , a refractory  kind  of  material 
to  subject  to  the  refining  influences  of  the  melting  pot. 

Many  of  these  people  have  not  come  here,  as  did  the  original 
immigrants,  in  an  adventurous  spirit,  or  for  the  free  expression 
of  religious  views,  but  as  a mere  matter  of  gain,  and  to  get 
away  from  autocratic  rule.  They  are  people  of  many  races 
and  diverse  faiths.  Having  lived  under  autocracy,  and 
under  conditions  which  ground  them  to  the  earth,  they  have 
become  embittered,  furnishing  fruitful  soil  for  radical  doc- 
trines, socialistic  or  anarchistic.  They  arrive  here  with  their 
hearts  full  of  bitterness  and  passion,  utterly  ignorant  of  our 
beliefs,  the  meaning  of  equal  rights  and  the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  under  our  Constitution.  Too  frequently  they 
settle  down  in  our  large  cities,  where  the  conditions  of  life 
are  hard  for  the  newcomer,  especially  for  those  who  are  un- 
skilled and  unable  to  speak  our  language.  They  are  apt  to  live 
in  districts  by  themselves,  to  read  papers  printed  in  their  own 
language,  to  live  apart  in  old  world  ways  and — not  knowing 
any  better — to  discuss  public  questions  as  though  they  were 
in  their  old  homes.  The  undesirable  immigrants  should  be 
kept  out;  or  if  from  necessity  we  allow  them  to  come  in  we 
should  see  to  it  that  that  most  valuable  possession  of  the  cit- 
izen, the  franchise,  is  not  extended  to  them : for  it  is  this  class 


that  is  doing  more  harm  than  any  other  body  to  undermine 
our  national  institutions  and  to  combat  our  principles.  Hav- 
ing found  liberty  they  demand  license. 

Some  are  desirable,  perhaps  not  as  many  as  we  should  like, 
and  their  children  as  they  pass  through  our  public  schools — 
which  after  all  are  the  great  melting  pots — become  useful  men 
and  women.  Recently  I had  occasion  to  address  an  audience 
of  several  hundred,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  children 
of  immigrants,  on  the  subject  of  War  Thrift  and  War  Savings. 
I was  delighted  when  I found  that  the  young  men  and  women 
had  sold  bonds  for  over  $100, (XX)  and  were  preparing  to  take 
part  in  every  drive  that  the  Government  inaugurated.  I 
could  not  ask  for  a more  patriotic  or  appreciative  audience. 

How  deeply  we  must  all  regret  that  our  governing  bodies 
did  not  foresee  this  tide  of  immigration  and  its  effect  on  our 
national  thought,  and  that  they  failed  to  attach  to  our  fran- 
chise as  a precaution  a more  stringent  qualification  than  that 
of  five  years’  residence.  The  further  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion, methods  of  educating  in  Americanism  those  who  are 
admitted,  and  a new  value  to  our  franchise  will  constitute, 
after  the  war,  a trinity  of  problems  for  the  one  end — the  bet- 
terment of  our  people. 

I know  you  will  urge  the  need  of  cheap  labor,  but  let  me 
remind  you  that  this  country  was  once  nearly  torn  asunder 
by  the  question  of  cheap  labor;  and  that  if  the  million  fine 
young  men  of  the  North  and  South  who  were  killed  in  that 
struggle  had  been  privileged  to  live,  we  should  today  have 
not  less  than  five  millions  more  of  the  old  native  stock  in  this 
country — and  we  sorely  need  it  to  offset  the  evil  effects  of 
unrestricted  immigration. 

WELFARE  WORK 

You  employers  of  labor  should  be  mindful  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  amongst 
workmen,  and  I honor  those  of  you  who  are  trying  to 
improve  their  conditions  by  engaging  in  welfare  work  of 
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various  kinds.  Those  who  have  to  live  in  some  of  the  houses 
which  I have  seen  in  manufacturing  towns — and  particularly 
in  mining  towns — are  justified  in  being  discontented,  even 
though  they  are  earning  $20  a day  and  have  Overlands  in 
the  back  yard  and  movies  next  door.  Profit-sharing,  neat  and 
well  constructed  homes,  medical  service,  hospitals,  schools, 
visiting  nurses,  and  all  forms  of  welfare  work,  are  as  profitable 
and  prudent  an  investment  as  any  large  manufacturing 
establishment  can  make.  The  Japanese,  that  wonderfully 
assimilative  people,  who  seek  the  best  in  every  country, 
whether  it  relates  to  war  or  peace,  government  or  industry, 
are  rapidly  falling  into  the  idea  of  welfare  work,  and  what 
they  are  accomplishing  is  remarkable.  You  need  not,  how- 
ever, go  to  Japan  for  examples;  you  will  find  models  in  your 
home  State. 

A BETTER  AND  SAFER  COUNTRY 

We  of  the  United  States  are  sometimes  charged  with  being 
greedy  for  dollars.  That  is  not  a fair  or  just  characteriza- 
tion. The  American  likes  to  make  money — not  for  money’s 
sake  but  for  what  he  can  do  with  money.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  intensities  of  our  nature.  We  cannot  help  wish- 
ing to  be  in  something  big  or  to  develop  something  small 
into  something  great.  It  is  this  trait  which  has  been  the 
making  of  our  Nation  and  if  unchecked  is  likely  to  help 
in  our  unmaking.  It  has  even  encouraged  us  to  try  to  go 
beyond  our  borders  to  develop  an  immense  export  trade. 
This  would  be  creditable  if  it  did  not  call  for  cheap  labor,  and 
more  cheap  labor — and  it  is  this  that  brings  in  the  undesir- 
ables. I submit  that  today  we  are  faced  by  one  of  two  alter- 
natives: First,  greater  material  success  and  a less  desirable 
country ; second,  less  material  success  and  a better  country. 
Gentlemen  I will  even  go  further  and  say  that,  unless  there 
is  a halt  in  the  glacial-like  movements  of  present  tendencies, 
the  time  will  shortly  come  when  you  have  got  to  choose — 
and  all  the  peoples  of  this  country  have  got  to  choose — 
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whether  they  shal  continue  to  live  under  a Constitution 
formulated  by  such  statesmen  as  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Hamilton  or  under  a socialism  spawned  in  the  tyrant-ridden 
cities  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 

I know  of  no  better  way  to  safeguard  our  country  than 
by  reverting  to  the  first  principles  of  our  Nation;  by  protecting 
our  National  system  as  ordained  by  the  Constitution  from 
further  inroads,  and  by  making  our  franchise  distinctive  of 
worth  and  capacity.  We  may  not  be  able  to  correct  easily  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made.  In  politics  it  takes  a long  time 
to  undo  that  which  has  been  done,  even  after  dangers  have  been 
exposed.  But  we  can  make  it  our  chief  aim  to  fulfill  our 
duties  as  citizens,  seeing  to  it  that  the  men  nominated  for  office 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  our  forefathers — that  is,  that 
they  shall  be  representative  men.  Test  the  situation.  Take 
your  officials  in  city,  county  or  state;  take  your  representa- 
tives at  Washington  and  find  out  whether  they  will  qualify 
in  your  minds  as  representative  men.  In  many  instances 
they  would  not  measure  up  to  your  standard  yet  I believe 
we  have  amongst  us  statesmen  equal  to  those  of  the  past 
But  few  are  called,  at  least  in  peace  times,  to  the  country’s 
service.  The  drift  towards  incompetence  is  not  solely  due 
to  the  direct  primary,  because  that  does  not  obtain  in  all  the 
States.  A part  of  our  misfortune  is  due  to  our  neglect  of  the 
valuable  franchise  which  we  enjoy,  and  to  our  indifference 
and  apathy  toward  governmental  matters.  We  permit  party 
organizations  or  personal  organizations  to  dominate  the  situa- 
tion, while  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  our  business  or 
seeking  rest  or  pleasure. 

Political  parties  are  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
institutions.  Division  of  opinion  and  judicious  opposition 
make  for  wholesomeness  and  good  government. 

But  our  political  parties  should  be  compelled  by  the  force 
of  our  franchise  to  nominate  for  office,  not  the  man  who  ap- 
peals the  strongest  to  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  the  people, 
or  the  man  who  tries  to  curry  favor  with  the  people  by  gifts 
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at  the  public’s  expense,  but  the  man  who  will  serve  his  con- 
stituents with  honor  and  credit  under  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  great  need  of  this  country,  at  the  close  of  this  war,  will 
be  to  elect  to  office  responsible,  patriotic  men  of  knowledge  and 
capacity  to  grapple  with  the  Nation’s  problems — men  without 
fear  and  who  will  not  be  influenced  by  favor.  They  need  not 
be  representative  of  party  or  faction-  -they  can  be  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Republic. 

After  this  war  let  us  be  a little  less  insistent  on  party 
advantage,  a little  less  keen  for  material  success,  a little  more 
regardful  of  thrift,  and  very,  very  considerate  of  the  security 
of  our  Nation  and  its  future.  Daniel  Webster  sounded  the 
keynote  of  National  strength  in  his  address  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  1825,  when 
he  said : 

‘Let  our  object  be  OUR  COUNTRY,  OUR 
WHOLE  COUNTRY,  AND  NOTHING  BUT  OUR 
COUNTRY.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may 
that  country  itself  become  a vast  and  splendid 
monument,  not  of  oppression  and  terror  but  of  wis- 
dom, of  peace,  and  of  liberty,  upon  which  the  world 
may  gaze  with  admiration  forever.” 


